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ARE NATURALISTS MATERIALISTS? 


REPLY TO PROFESSORS DEWEY, HOOK, NAGEL ! 


HAT the naturalists object to, if I understand them, is not so 
much being called materialists (of a kind), as being judged 
to dwell on the plane where the materialists of the past have fought 
with idealists, dualists, or other rivals for truth. They believe, 
again if I understand them, that they occupy a higher plane, from 
which the old quarrels are seen to be resolved. They realize that 
the perennial civil wars within the philosophers’ camp are distress- 
ing and shameful, and that it is our plain duty, if we value phi- 
losophy as we claim to do, to put an end to the situation. In this 
motive I am with them heart and soul. But, of course, to those of 
us who believe that philosophy has a definite message to mankind, 
the issue is momentous indeed, and we must exercise the greatest 
care lest in our eagerness for a new remedy we are again excluding 
certain time-honored views and descending once more to the parti- 
san level. True, those time-honored views may be outmoded and 
wrong; but unless new reasons for believing so are advanced, no 
gain has been made. Well, I don’t find new reasons advanced, and 
I find the point of view called naturalism exclusive from the begin- 
ning, materialist as over against dualist, idealist, etc. The issues 
are rephrased—as, for instance, in terms of function rather than 
substance—but the underlying opposition remains unaltered. 

In what follows I urge that they are exclusive materialists, not 
only (1) by their own confession, but also (2) by the inevitable 
logic of their watchword ‘‘scientific method.”’ 

My critics begin by saying I made one central accusation : ‘‘nat- 
uralism is materialism pure and simple’’ (p. 515). What I actu- 
ally said was that it is materialism ‘‘to all intents and purposes.”’ ” 
‘‘Pure’’ and ‘‘simple’’ are rather misleading terms. They suggest 
—I don’t say imply—that naturalists, in my view, believe every- 
thing real to be wholly reducible to matter in motion, or some such 
simple formula; what naturalists call ‘‘reductionism.’’ And these 
naturalists might think to escape the charge of materialism by 

1This JOURNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 515-530. All page references will 
be to this article. 

2 ‘Critique of Naturalism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 253-270. 
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proving that they are not reductionists. I know they aren’t; but 
that, we shall see, doesn’t let them out. 

They quote my words defining materialism (p. 516), but they 
don’t seem to have attended carefully to what I said. I wrote: ‘‘in 
the last analysis all processes in the known universe, mental, spirit- 
ual, vital, or what not, are wholly at the beck and call of the 
processes we have agreed to call physical, and therefore the only 
reliable way of control over nature—and over other men— is se- 
cured by knowledge of spatio-temporal distributions. That is the 
only materialism that counts, that has bearing on human life and 
the prospects of man’s future.’’ They go on to remark, ‘‘One is a 
materialist, on Mr. Sheldon’s showing, if one believes that power 
is acquired by learning how to manipulate embodied things. .. . 
Everyone who pursues a vocation in this world, whether as engineer 
or physician, sociologist or educator, statesman or farmer, is per- 
force a materialist’’ (p. 516). Now why did they overlook the 
essential words ‘‘wholly’’ and ‘‘only’’? I had said ‘‘ wholly at the 
beck and call’’ and ‘‘the only reliable way’’; on my showing, then, 
a materialist believes that reliable power is acquired only ‘‘by learn- 
ing how to manipulate,’’ ete. It would scarcely follow that engi- 
neers, physicians, and so on, must be materialists. They don’t nec- 

_essarily believe that they have to ‘‘manipulate’’ their own brains 
| to reason out their problems. This slip of my critics is, I think, 
| no mere chance affair; it is all too characteristic of philosophers 
to refute opponents by interpreting them in an extreme sense which 
| the opponents do not mean. Take also the following: ‘‘ Apparently, 
‘ therefore, only those can call themselves non-materialists who main- 
tain that causal efficacy resides in some disembodied consciousness’’ 
(p. 516, italics mine). And this: ‘‘A non-materialist, on this con- 
ception, is one who regards minds as substances, capable of ezist- 
ing independently of spatio-temporal things’’ (p. 516, italics mine). 
And further: ‘‘a conception of the mind as a substantial autono- 
mous agent operating mysteriously in a body which is not its nat- 
ural home’’ (p. 530, italics mine). They are pushing the opponent 
over to the extreme position of upholding an existence disembod- 
ied, independent of material being, mysteriously working in a body 
‘‘not its natural home,’’ while the materialist is the common-sense 
engineer, farmer, etc.—indeed, honoring myself by calling me a 
materialist ‘‘in my practical commitments.’’ Of course, none of 
the typical ‘‘schools’’ which today oppose materialism—the 
- Thomists, idealists, personalists, or interactionists—hold such an 
- isolationist view of mind. Indeed, our naturalists feel some qualms 
at their interpretation of my view, which makes materialism s0 
‘*innocuous’”’ (p. 517) and believe I must have meant something 
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of a ‘‘bad odor.’’ But they have taken up nearly two pages with 
remarks which would not have been made if they had read with 
attention. 

But now my critics say my view of materialism rests on a false 
presupposition. They say I presuppose a too exclusive disjunc- 
tion between the physical and the mental. ‘‘He formulates the 
issue between materialism and idealism in terms of a sharp contrast 
between the physical and the mental’’ (p. 517)—as if all physical 
things were just ‘‘spatio-temporal distributions’’ and nothing more, 
and mental things had no physical connections. But the natural- 
ists admit no such exclusive classes. For instance (they allege), 
physical things have properties that are not spatio-temporal : ‘‘tem- 
perature has no volume, solubility no shape, digestion no area’’ 
(p. 517). And if I reply ‘‘at any rate these are properties of 
spatio-temporal things’’ they retort ‘‘if a property is to be re- 
garded as physical provided that it qualifies something having a 
spatio-temporal dimension, why are not pains, emotions, .. . all 
subsumable under the physical? For to the best of our knowledge 
such ‘mental’ states occur only as characteristics of spatio-tem- 
poral bodies’’ (p. 517). Well, now, as to temperature, solubility, 
etc., not being spatio-temporal, that is a quibble. We might as 
well say a chair isn’t spatio-temporal because it isn’t itself a space 
or a time, but occupies space and time. For that matter heat is 
a mode of motion, solubility a capacity of molecules to move about 
in a liquid, digestion a junction and separation of molecules and 
atoms in a stomach. But in any case ‘‘property’’ and ‘‘character- 
istic’’ are slippery words; there might be two sharply distinct sets 
of properties qualifying physical things, sets quite opposite in 
function and to some extent acting independently of each other, 
even as common-sense dualism thinks mental and physical traits 
are and do. Perhaps there ts a sharp line between the mental and | 
the physical, which terms like ‘‘property’’ and ‘‘characteristic”’ 
gloss over. However that may be, note the words they have used: 
‘‘Why are not pains, emotions, ... all subsumable under the 
physical?’’ This suggests materialism, doesn’t it, as the natural- 
ist’s view? Again: ‘‘to the best of our knowledge, such ‘mental’ 
states occur only as characteristics of spatio-temporal bodies.’’ 
This seems to give at least priority to the spatio-temporal order. 
It looks as if the reason why they would draw no sharp line between 
the mental and the physical is that the mental is no less a physical 
trait than volume, solubility, and digestion. The suspicion is con- 
firmed when we go on to their own definition of materialism. 

They say there are two types of materialism: the reductive 
which declares that mental states or events are wholly definable in 
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terms of the physical (‘‘ratio is but oratio’’), and the non-reduc- 
tive, ‘‘a second and different type of materialism’’ (p. 519). The 
naturalists do not indorse the former, but only the latter. The 
latter 


maintains that the occurrence of a mental event is contingent upon the occur- 
rence of certain complex physico-chemico-physiological events and structures— 
so that no pains, no emotions, no experiences of beauty or holiness would exist 
unless bodies appropriately organized were also present....It does not 
assert that ‘‘an idea is but a potential or tentative muscular response.’’ It 
does not declare that the word ‘‘pain’’ ... is synonymous with some such 
phrase as ‘‘ passage of an electric current in a nerve fiber.’’ It does assert 
that the relation between the occurrence of pains and the occurrence of physio- 
logical processes is a contingent or ‘‘causal’’ one, not an analytic or logical 
one. ... He [this kind of materialist] does not claim but denies that propo- 
sitions dealing with mental events (i.e., those employing psychological terms) 
are logically deducible from propositions dealing exclusively with physical 
ones (i.e., those containing only physical terms). [P. 519. All italics in this 
paragraph but the last are mine.] 


Are the naturalists then willing to admit that they are materialists 
in my sense of the term? In the passage where I spoke of ‘‘the 
only materialism that counts’’ I defined materialism in causal terms, : 
not in terms of reductionism. Here is what they say: 


The question of the truth of materialism of this [anti-reductionist] type can 
be decided only on the basis of empirical evidence alone [sic]. Many of the 
details of the dependence of mental upon physical processes are far from 
being known. Nevertheless, that there is such a dependence can not reason- 
ably be doubted in the light of the evidence already accumulated. ... Ac- 
cordingly, if materialism signifies a view something like the one just outlined, 
Mr. Sheldon is not mistaken in his accusation of naturalists as materialists. 
[P. 520.] 


Well, I am glad that my critics agree with me. The last sentence 
quoted applies to the causal materialism of which I accused them 
about as perfectly as words can apply to anything. 

But they think they have at least put the issue of materialism 
in a new perspective, fruitful for solution as the old substance- 
attribute perspective was not... They say: 


And if the issue between materialists and idealists can be settled only by 
adopting a definition of mind which denies that minds are adjectival and ad- 
verbial of bodies then he [Sheldon] is also right in declaring that naturalists 
have done nothing to settle it. Nor would they wish to resolve an age-old 
conflict on those terms. [P. 520.] 


They would settle it, as quoted above, ‘‘on the basis of empiri- 
cal evidence alone.’’ This is the new perspective, namely, the re- 
placing of substance-attribute by scientific method with its test of 
verification by observation. Now if we look at the words they use, 
it would appear that they themselves adopt the substance-attribute 
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point of view, with respect to the body-mind, but not with respect 
to the mind-body relation. They decry a view of mind ‘‘which 
denies that minds are adjectival and adverbial of bodies’’ (italics 
mine)—as if they would accept a view which affirms that minds 
are adjectival, etc. But this is to make body the substance and 
mind the attribute, instead of the converse, as their opponents are 
supposed to do. Am I taking their words too literally? We all 
know that they deprecate the substance-attribute point of view for 
all realms of being. I want only to insist that the issue is no nearer 
settlement, so far as they here bring arguments to bear. They 
have said above: ‘‘that there is such a dependence [of mind on 
body] can not reasonably be doubted in the light of the evidence 
already accumulated.’’ So far as I know, no opponent of ma- 
terialism denies that what we call mental events are largely de- 
pendent on what we call physical events. All opponents believe, 
however, that the mind also controls the body—they differ as to | 
how much or in what way, of course. Empirical evidence as under- — 
stood by their opponents by no means entitles us to accept the 
extreme position of the ‘‘causal’’ materialist that the only cau- 
sality is from body to mind. By all the specific evidence, apart 
from certain alleged presuppositions of scientific method which I 
shall later take up, there is causality in both directions. Would 
the naturalists admit this? If so, they are no nearer to settle- 
ment of the issue for being devotees of empiricism, And if they 
would not admit it, then they are equally no nearer, since they have 
so many apparent instances of mind controlling body to explain 
away. y 

But, in any case, they are not leaving behind the substance- 
attribute perspective, since substance means controlling power (so 
for Thomists at least) and they give controlling power to the physi- 
eal. I don’t think they have clearly thought out the meaning of 
substance to their opponents. nent my question whether mind is 
wholly at the beck and call of the physical, they say: 
if the point of these questions rests on a conception of minds as substantial 
but ethereal entities, capable nevertheless of controlling or being controlled 
by physical substances, naturalists will dismiss the questions as not addressed 


to themselves; they simply do not subscribe to such notions of the mental. 
[P. 520.] 


‘‘Substantial but ethereal’’—doesn’t the phrase suggest that 
only hard physical things can be substantial? Are mental states 
too vaporous to be ‘‘capable of controlling or being controlled by”’ 
physical things? In this connection, they draw an analogy. be- 
tween the procedures of the chemist and the naturalist. It would 
be absurd, they say, to ask a chemist whether the properties of 
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water were controlled by the atoms of H and QO, or the reverse. 
For that would imply that the two were ‘‘substantially distinct’’ 
(p. 521). So, then, for one phenomenon to be controlled by, or to 
control, another phenomenon, they must be two substances? Does 
not control then imply substance? ‘‘On the other hand, the chem- 
ist would certainly maintain that the existence of water and its 
properties is contingent upon the combined presence of certain 
elements interrelated in definite ways’’ (if ‘‘controlled by’’ im- 
plies two substances, why doesn’t ‘‘contingent upon’’?). But, 
they say, we mustn’t take cause and effect to imply two separate 
entities, one the cause, the other the effect. ‘‘The structured ob- 
ject [water] in behaving the way it does behave under given cir- 
cumstances is simply manifesting the behavior of its constituents 
[H and O atoms] as related in that structure under those circum- 
stances’’ (p. 521). As to the atoms of H and O ‘‘their behavior is 
not imposed upon them from without’’ (p. 521). What, then, of 
the properties of the water? ‘‘To be sure, the occurrence of those 
properties we associate with water may be controlled by ‘redis- 
tributing’ spatio-temporal things’’ (p. 521, italics mine). So, 
then, the water’s properties are ‘‘controlled by’’ its constituent 
atoms—only don’t call water a substance, or its atoms substances. 
And the like with minds. Minds are controlled by (contingent 
upon) their bodies—only don’t regard the two as substances. 

The naturalist proceeds in an essentially no different manner in giving his 
account of the status of minds. Like the chemist in reference to the proper- 
ties of water, he maintains that the states and events called mental exist only 


when certain organizations of physical things also occur ... [and] are not 
exhibited by those things unless they are so organized. [P. 521.] 


Organize (distribute spatio-temporally in a certain pattern) physi- 
eal things thus and so, and you get such and such a mental phe- 
nomenon; unless you do, you can’t get it: ‘*. . . naturalists most 
emphatically acknowledge that men are capable of thought, feel- 
ing, and emotion, and that in consequence of these powers (whose 
existence is contingent upon the organization of human bodies) 
...’ (p. 521, italics mine). Now, I ask, doesn’t this ascription 
of power and control to physical states and events really treat them 
as substances? ‘‘To all intents and purposes’’ it does. The real 
| reason why they deny to minds the title of substance is that they | 
believe minds don’t control bodies; minds haven’t the power that 
substance connotes. And in effect they grant the title to physical 
things. I would suggest that they study the meaning of substance, 
as used by Thomists today, by idealists, personalists, or other op- 
ponents. 


In any case, describing the mind-body situation in terms of 
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functions or events rather than of substances doesn’t help to solve 
or dissolve the issue. The question remains whether the functions 
or events we call mental are wholly controlled by or contingent 
upon those we call physical. The naturalist declares they are, his 
opponents deny it. The new functional only re-phrases the old 
substance-accident point of view; no new arguments are provided 
by it. 

So, for my first point, defining materialism in causal, not 
analytic or reductionist terms, they have agreed that on that 
definition they are materialists. And their new perspective—the 
event-function-empirical point of view—has done nothing to solve 
or dissolve the age-long conflict of materialism with the other types 
of metaphysic. Now, for my second point, namely: materialism, 
acknowledged or not, is implicit in ‘‘scientific method’’ when taken 
as a philosophic panacea. 

I said that if you adopt a certain method, that is because you 
already know (or believe) something about the subject-matter ; and 
I accused them of adopting the methods of the physical sciences 
because they believed reality to be solely physical. They admit 
that the various sciences, dealing with different subject-matters, 
do use different methods: astronomy uses telescopes, botany micro- 
scopes. But, they claim, there are certain methods common to 
all sciences ; certain principles fundamental to all investigation and 
proof, and thereby constituting ‘‘scientific method’’ proper, irre- 
spective of subject-matter. I complained that the naturalists gave 
no summary statement of these. They answer: ‘‘it surely can be 
no secret to him that the writings of many naturalists are in fact 
preoccupied with just such general principles of evidence’’ (p. 
523). Yes, of course: but what are they? And are they a priori 
conditions of all knowledge, as in the Kantian way? Surely not, 
for these thinkers. Well, then, whence do they draw these prin- 
ciples? I take it the naturalists have thought somewhat as follows. 
The natural sciences have given us the only body of practically 
certain knowledge of reality that we have ever got. Take, then, their 
method as the model. Now it is simple matter of fact that the sci- 
ences which gained this (deserved) respect were physical sciences. 
They were not the sciences which deal with human mind or human 
values. They were physics, astronomy, chemistry, biology, geology ; 
not psychology, sociology, ‘‘political science,’’ history, economics. 
I don’t say that the latter ones are not susceptible of scientific 
method. I say only that, as matter of modern historical fact, it 
was the sciences concerned with the physical world alone that 
first achieved the great success which drew the attention of phi- 
losophers to ‘‘scientific method.’’ Consciously or unconsciously, 
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these thinkers couldn’t help being influenced by this fact—the 
fact that the model knowledge, the surest possessed by man, is 
knowledge of the physical world. For them reality—knowable 
reality—is physical. And the proper scientific method will ac- 
cordingly be the method which deals successfully with that sort of 
reality. That is how they came to insist on scientific method as 
the key to all genuine knowledge. They believed, consciously or 
subconsciously, that the physical world is, for us thinkers at least, 
the world. They took their method from what they believed to be 
the character of the real world. They had a materialist bias to 
begin with. 

Of course this gives no proof that they must be materialists. 
They might pick out certain elements of the methods of physics, 
chemistry, and so on, which could apply to immaterial things or 
events—to private ‘‘mental’’ events. So I went on to argue that 
there was one element they could not leave out—an element essen- 
tial to all proper scientific investigation, namely, direct observation 
by many witnesses. And I urged that this is possible only with 
respect to physical things or events. For these are essentially 
open to public inspection, as private or mental are not. Hence, I 
concluded, scientific method compels them to be materialists. 

But now my critics take exception to the statement that public 
observation is necessary to genuine knowledge. Much is truly 
known, they say, that is quite beyond any direct observation. 
Physics has verified certain subatomic events (photons, ete.) which 
no one observes—hardly, then, the public. So likewise private 
events (thoughts, feelings, etc.) may be well verified without being 
publicly observed. I can know that you have a pain by your be- 
havior, even if I can’t observe the pain itself. And thus scientific 
method can apply to the private or mental, and does not involve 
the naturalist in materialism. 

In return I ask, what do they mean by ‘‘private’’? Something 
concealed behind physically impenetrable barriers, like the center 
of the earth? . Or something too small for eye to see, too delicate 
for flesh to sense, like a photon? If so, then ‘‘private’’ is a physi- 
cal characteristic, and the epithet of materialism sticks. But they 
don’t mean that. They define ‘‘private’’ thus: 


let us grant, at least for the sake of the argument, that 4’s mental states can 
not be observed by his fellow men. Let us even accept the much stronger 
claim that statements like ‘‘B can not experience A’s feelings’’ are analytically 


true, so that it is logically impossible for B to experience A’s feelings. 
[P. 524.] 


Now these words make ‘‘private’’ to mean intrinsically imaccesstble. 
They put an uncrossable chasm between your experience and mine. 
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We know that the naturalist abhors gulfs and chasms. Yet here 
he argues that even if there is an impassable rift between any one 
private experience and all others, it does no harm; scientific method 
is still applicable. Why, then, has he so continually objected to 
the hidden mind, relic of the old-fashioned dualism, if his method 
is able to cope with it? Still, this is only a puzzle about his posi- 
tion ; it doesn’t meet his claim that he can take care of the private. 
So let us consider more precisely how he would do it. If I under- 
stand him the way would be something like this: we set up the 
hypothesis (for non-witnesses, it can be no more) that a man has 
a pain, in order to explain his furrowed brow, groans, and so on, 
which we publicly observe; just as we set up the hypothesis of 
photons in order to explain certain phenomena of radiation which 
we publicly observe. Now note that the two hypotheses differ 
fundamentally. The existence of photons is not in principle be- 
yond possible direct observation. Are we quite sure that bacteria, 
slime-molds, or at least some viruses, can’t sense them? But, of 
course, our ordinary human faculties can’t, and we know of no 
devices at present which could let us observe them. Not even the 
electron microscope can go so far. And as long as this is the case, 
there is an element of uncertainty in our scientific theories, how- 
ever slight. I think no scientist would deny this. In fact, the 
changes in scientific theory during modern times bear witness to 
it. Such certainty as we mortals can obtain in this field, it seems, 
comes only with direct observation—in reference to the real world, 
of course; we are not now talking of mathematical reasoning by 
itself, as pure reasoning. And this direct observation ipso facto 
must be open to many, otherwise we lack the agreement of experts 
which is an indispensable mark of proven truth. But private men- 
tal events are by definition incapable of such direct observation 
by many. Even if a bacterium can sense, he can’t sense another 
bacterium’s feelings. Yet, if we make any hypotheses to explain 
the sufferer’s furrowed brow, etc., that hypothesis must set up the 
same kind of unobserved thing or event as in the case of radiation- 
phenomena; something continuous with the physical facts from 
which the hypothesis starts, and not in an inaccessible region in- 
trinsically and forever beyond the certainty of direct observation 
by many. The hypothetical source of the sufferer’s behavior must 
have the same kind of hiddenness that the photons have; and that 
kind, though susceptible of degrees, does not involve an eternal or, 
so to speak, infinite removal from publicity. Such infinite remote- 
ness differs in kind, not in degree only, from the hiddenness of the 
moon’s other side, of the earth’s centre, the chemist’s atoms, the 
physicist’s electrons and photons. Scientific method permits no 
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framing of hypotheses involving that kind of hiddenness. Such 
hypotheses are beyond the purview of the certainty which the work- 
ing scientist is seeking. This fact restricts the domain of ‘‘scien- 
tific method’’ to the physical world. 

Now whether or not the materialist is right in insisting on his 
method for all genuine knowledge, is another matter. Obviously 
in many cases of alleged introspective observation he is right; sub- 
jective feeling is often enough misleading. Did I claim that the 
mystical ecstasy or esthetic thrill or experience of bodily pain gives 
sufficient proof of the existence of Deity, or genuine beauty, or the 
correct location of the pain by the sufferer? I did not. I quite 
agree that ‘‘recognizing as warranted the proposition that such 
events [the ecstasy, etc.] do occur does not, by itself, decide what 
further propositions are confirmed by those occurrences’’ (pp. 526- 
527). I say only that if these further propositions are confirm- 
able by scientific method, they concern material things alone. I 
may feel a pain, and believe and declare that it is a heart-pain, 
whereas it is really a digestive pain. It would need a physician 
and his physical examination to determine the truth (the physi- 
cian is rightly so called). So too of the esthetic experience. We 
can not be sure, from a person’s avowal of esthetic joy, that the 
statement is correct. Perhaps when he looks at a picture and feels 
happy about it, his feeling is only the organic sensation of con- 
tented repletion due to the excellent dinner he has just finished. 
So, I said, the naturalist would ascertain the truth or falsity of the 
statement by noting the intra-organic responses, which doubtless 
are not quite the same for esthetic joy as for contented repletion. 
My critics say I assume that for them the feeling is identical with 
the muscular responses—that they are reductionists. Here they 
return to the argument discussed above. But, of course, I don’t 
assume this. I assume only that they take the responses as symp- 
toms of feelings which are ‘‘contingent upon’’ those responses. 
Perhaps, then, they would call themselves, as devotees of scientific 
method, epiphenomenalists rather than materialists? Well, epi- 


_ phenomenalism is materialism with a mask on—the mask of a name, 
‘(name of an entity which is nothing but an effect of bodily states 
|} and processes and which contributes no causal agency of its own. 


This denial of reductionism is irrelevant: It only posits a logical 
entity, non-functional, making no difference to the body, a true 
ding an sich, the last thing we should expect from this camp. Is 
it not strange that, issuing as they do from the instrumentalist 
group, they would pacify the old-fashioned dualist and dissolve the 
opposition by offering him this figurehead which they very well 
know (and he too knows) that he ought not to accept—a title with- 
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out a function or a privilege? Do they think so poorly of their 
rivals ? 

Let me emphasize: I have said nothing about the truth or fal- 
sity of the materialism of which I accuse them. Perhaps their 
‘scientific method’’ goes against the conviction (which everybody 
really has) that some introspections give surer knowledge than any 
publicly confirmed statement. If I have a bad headache (see p. 
528) I may be surer of that fact than of any scientific theorem, 
however well proved. Well, that may or may not be the case. I 
haven’t argued about it. Nor did I talk against ‘‘the threat of 
scientific method’’ (p. 520). For aught I said, I might be a ma- 
terialist myself. But I am concerned to show that if we scrape off 
the protective mask of ‘‘anti-reductionism’’ these methodists are 
found to be metaphysicians, belonging to a very old school indeed, 
a genus with many species, dating back to the Hindu Carvaka, a 
school which ‘‘to all intents and purposes’’ claims that the power 
of reality which man must respect and may profit by, is physical 
only. Naturalism is but a new name for this old way of thinking, 
and the naturalists, in their exclusive pre-occupation with ‘‘scien- 
tific method,’’ have provided no new evidence on the question, 
whether there are immaterial minds. They only see that if there 
are, the method can not deal with such. And they end by asking: 
what ‘‘viable alternative’’ can I propose ‘‘that has not already been 
tried and discredited’’? (p. 530). Which is as much as to say 
‘‘well, if we are materialists, aren’t we right?’’ The simple fact is, 
they are one school of metaphysic fighting with other schools, and 
while they call the other schools ‘‘discredited’’ (dualists are even | 
‘*provincial’’) the other schools call them by the same name. A 
pretty scene, isn’t it? But it is typical of philosophy today as in 
the past. 

The aim of my criticism is not to refute any school, but to bring 
out into the open something of the situation of philosophy. The 
naturalists are, I believe, profoundly right in their purpose to still 
the strife of schools by proffering a point of view arching over the 
barriers that separate those schools. They believe they have found 
such a perspective in scientific method. So highly, in fact, do they 
exalt it, that they would take it to be not only the true purveyor 
of knowledge, but also the one means of social salvation. I have 
been accusing them of not really providing a new perspective for 
the solution of metaphysical issues; I think the same holds for 

their scheme of social salvation. And it is worth while to notice 
this, even if it is a little off the road we have been treading; for 
it emphasizes my indictment of them as going back to the partisan 
level. And, after all, we are discussing philosophy as a guide to 
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life, are we not? Their ideal, scientific method—is it the panacea 
for practical human ills as well as the ills of uncertainty in knowl- 
edge? Or is it only one medicine which must not be taken to 


the exclusion of others? Scientific method has proved its useful- 


ness to man in the domain of material things—up to a point. It 
has lessened man’s muscular toil by substituting machines for 
hand labor. It has discovered drugs that save life. It has helped 
men to know things that are going on in the world around, almost 
as soon as they happen. Also, it has discovered far more powerful 
means of destroying the products of man’s work and men’s own 
lives. Today men are terrified lest some evil group working in 
secret will perfect these means and use them to annihilate the rest 
of the race. Is the evidence then convincing beyond a reasonable 
doubt that in scientific method alone lies the cure of all human 
mischief? But, says the naturalist, apply scientific method to the 
problems of human social order and you will discover the best ways 
of regulating human life so that there won’t be any evil groups. 
How does he justify this project? By pointing to the material 
assets of the sciences—and overlooking the debit side which comes 
from the failure of science past and present to provide human good- 
will. He assumes that good-will comes from knowledge—the old 
Greek view that if a man knows what is right he will do it. Yes, 
that is a time-honored view; so also is the Christian view that 
knowledge alone does not determine the will; the will, from which 
issues an uncompelled and responsible choice. In brief, the nat- 
uralists are themselves choosing one side of this great human issue, 
old as Western philosophy itself. Their new perspective is parti- 
san at heart and from the beginning. It is exclusive; it finds one 
single panacea, rejecting as ‘‘discredited’’ the claims of rivals 
(discredited by whom?). It sees no imdependent truth in those 
claims; it denies—to come back to its metaphysic—the mental in 
itself, as more than ‘‘contingent upon’’ bodily organization, thereby 
setting itself against idealism and dualism. It would deny ‘‘sub- 
stance’’ as a controlling influence other than the elements that 
embody it—a category which has survived since Aristotle; it looks 
askance at the notion of Deity as pure spirit, defended long by 
Thomists, idealists, and particularly today by the personalists. 
Now, of course, it has the democratic right to do all this; but let 
it not claim to provide a new remedy, dissolving all these ancient 
quarrels by an overarching perspective. To overarch, we must 
include rather than exclude. In fact it is only digging itself in. 
As long as this sort of resolvent or reform (we have others like it 
in phenomenology, analysis, positivism) is offered, so long will 
philosophy continue to be just debating. It will have no saving 
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message for the world, for it will have no message at all. Only 
by including the positive teachings of the schools and seeing that 
they never really refute one another can such a message be forth- 
coming. That is a task which so far as I know has not yet been 
seriously undertaken by the professionals. Until it is undertaken 
and in some degree performed, philosophy will rightly remain 
subjected to the carping criticism of the scientists and the bewilder- 
ment or contempt of the man in the street. These men all want 
a philosophy—every sane man wants one—the recent book, Phi- 
losophy in American Education,’ has happily overcome our doubts 
as to that. But the professional thinkers who should provide it are 
in effect saying to them, ‘‘we know you do, and so do we, but we 
ean’t give you one, so let us just continue the beneficial exercise 
of mutual refutation—after all, it’s a pleasant game and it develops 
the intellect.’’ Develops it for what? For a hoped-for proved 
metaphysic at some future time? But for the normal human being 
who looks to the professionals to provide it, ‘‘hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.’’ 


W. H. SHELDON 


YaLeE UNIVERSITY 





A NOTE ON MR. SHELDON’S MIND? 


T is not clear whether anybody who prefers to construe the facts 
of mind in other terms than Mr. Sheldon’s thereby automati- 
cally becomes in his eyes a ‘‘materialist.’’ If this be indeed the 
case, as I am sometimes tempted to suspect, then there are abroad 
today a number of varieties of ‘‘materialists’’; and the differences 
between their respective views are of considerable interest to them 
—if not to Mr. Sheldon. He, it seems, focuses his own metaphysi- 
cal concern sharply on the conventional ‘‘mind-body problem’’ 
inherited by modern philosophy from Descartes, as is perhaps nat- 
ural for a teacher who has spent long years elucidating the tra- 
ditional ‘‘isms.’’ In his recent writings Mr. Sheldon has shown 
himself so receptive to newer ways of thinking that he may now 
be willing to recognize that for many other men this traditional 
“‘mind-body problem’’ has ceased to be the central problem of 
metaphysical inquiry. But the construing of the facts of mind 
will doubtless always remain an important matter for anyone re- 
8 Harper and Brothers, New York, 1945. 

1See ‘‘Critique of Naturalism’’ and ‘‘Are Naturalists Materialists?’’ 

by W. H. Sheldon. This Jounnat,. Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 253-270; Vol: 
XLII (1946), pp. 197-208. The second article is a reply to the comment 


made on the first by John Dewey, Sidney Hook, and Ernest Nagel, in this 
JouRNnaL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 515-530. 
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flecting on the character of our world; and if Mr. Sheldon prefers 
not to speak the language of these other men, perhaps they can be 
more successful in attempting to speak his. 

Mr. Sheldon contends that the issue between him and the 
‘‘naturalists’’ is not that of ‘‘reductionism.’’ It is rather whether 
or not all processes in the known universe are ‘‘wholly at the beck 
and call of the processes we have agreed to call physical.’’ It is 
‘‘whether the functions or events we call mental are wholly con- 
trolled by or contingent upon those we call physical.’’ Now I 
can not presume to speak for Messrs. Dewey, Hook, and Nagel, 
and still less for eleven of the twelve other contributors to the co- 
operative volume ” that occasioned Mr. Sheldon’s original remarks 
—though I hope most of them would be in substantial agreement 
with me on this issue. But if we do attempt to construe the fact 
of mind by dividing processes into two groups, those that are 
‘‘physical’’ and those that are ‘‘mental,’’ then it seems to me that 
to the question as formulated by Mr. Sheldon, the ‘‘naturalist’’ 
would answer—as I certainly should—that ‘‘mental’’ processes 
are not wholly controlled by ‘‘physical’’ processes. The mind, 
as Mr. Sheldon puts it, also controls the body. The only causality 
is not from body to mind, but ‘‘there is causality in both direc- 
tions.’’? Empirical evidence does indeed point to the fact that tf 
we interpret the situation as involving two different ‘‘substances’’ 
or ‘‘controlling powers,’’ ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘matter,’’ then we must 
interpret their relation as that of interaction. In Mr. Sheldon’s 
terms, consequently, naturalists are not ‘‘materialists’’—certainly 
I am not. In choosing this horn of his neat dilemma, naturalists 
would, however, clearly be no nearer to settlement of the issue than 
he is himself. That is precisely why they prefer to reformulate 
the question and the conception of mind on which it depends. 

Now, ‘‘knowing’’ can obviously be construed in terms of the 
operations of a ‘‘mind”’’ taken as an ‘‘immaterial substance,’’ as 
it has long been taken in the traditions of the Neoplatonists, the 

Thomists, and the Cartesians, to look no further. It can also be 
/ construed in many other ways—for instance, by taking mind as 
‘*mental’’ processes or events, a view Mr. Sheldon seems to admit, 
‘by taking it as a quality, with Alexander, or as a relation, with 
“Spinoza. Each of these several ways has its own advantages and 
its own disadvantages. Each finds itself peculiarly fitted to deal 
with certain facts of man’s reflective experience, and each confronts 
its own particular problems and difficulties. Presumably, if each 
way were elaborated to take account of all the facts, the various 


2 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by Y. H. Krikorian, New York, 
1944, 
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ways would be translatable into each other. Historically, I judge, 
this goal of mutual translatability has been at least approached. 
Hence it does not seem too much to hope that all these ways, like 
the modes of tribal lays, are ‘‘right,’’ that there is a sense in which 
‘‘mind’’ can be construed in terms of each of them—especially if 
each does not neglect the particular facts the others were worked 
out to illuminate, which in practice, to be sure, each tends to do. 

Such a program—of developing each of the ways of approaching 
a specific issue until it takes account of all the facts, and is hence 
capable of translation into the other ways—seems to me to offer the 
greatest promise of approaching Mr. Sheldon’s goal of an inclusive 
and overarching perspective that will dissolve the ancient quarrels 
of the schools. With rather more evangelical fervor than I can 
muster up, he preaches that philosophy must proclaim a saving 
message for the world, and that ‘‘only by including the positive 
teachings of the schools and seeing that they never really refute 
one another can such a message be forthcoming.’’ Indeed, his ser- 
mon is far shriller in tone in its demand for peace than the voice 
of the naturalists; many of them, like Mr. Hook, have never car- - 
ried the irenic impulse to excess. I had thought of them, in fact, 
as more concerned to clarify specific problems than to save the 
world. But salvation is surely a noble goal; and I offer my sug- 
gestion to the evangelical Mr. Sheldon in all humility. I think it 
compares favorably with his own proposal to secure peace by abro- 
gating the law of contradiction. 

If we return from these lofty heights of saving the world to the 
far humbler problem of understanding the fact of mind, present- 
day naturalists judge that to take mind as an ‘‘immaterial sub- 
stance’’ is a way of construing knowing that, in the light of a cen- 
turies-long experience, has already largely revealed the illumina- 
tion it can throw on the facts as hitherto known. They have ac- 
cordingly turned to the exploration of some of the other possible 
ways. Mind as a quality, and mind as a relation, are conceptions 
that have both been employed as heuristic principles by able think- 
ers of our generation, with illuminating results. But the majority 
of the contributors to the volume under question, I believe, judge 
that the most fruitful way to treat mind is as a distinctive way of 
operating—as acting ‘‘intelligently’’ or even ‘‘intellectually.’’ 
They approach ‘‘knowing’’ as a way men exhibit of ‘‘functioning 
cognitively’’ or ‘‘mentally.’’ ‘‘Mind’’ is for them the distinctive 
power the human organism displays of performing this complex 
function, a power to be construed, like any power, in terms of its 
operations or behavior. That this functional conception of mind 
is in its main outlines that of Aristotle is a fact of which I am con- 
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vinced ; on the nature of mind Mr. Sheldon’s beloved St. Thomas 
| departed farthest from Aristotle in the direction of Christian and 
Platonic ideas. It is a fact on which I should be more concerned 
to insist, I gather, than most of my fellow-contributors; but the 
conception itself is one which nearly all of them are agreed offers 
the greatest promise. . 

Mr. Sheldon is willing to reformulate St. Thomas’s conception 
of substance to mean ‘‘controlling power.’’ If he should really 
_ take seriously the notion of mind as a power, he would be led far 
in the direction of Aristotle and of the functional ideas of the nat- 
uralists. For to construe mind as a power is to make it man’s 
power to act in certain definite ways; these ways can be examined 
empirically in detail, and there is nothing to preclude the fullest 
exploration of the natural conditions of these activities of mind. 
In that case, naturalists could welcome Mr. Sheldon with open arms. 
For to take mind as a power of codperating in ascertainable ways 
and under ascertainable conditions with other natural processes 
is all that they are contending for on the issue Mr. Sheldon thinks 
cuts himself off from their company. Naturalists have no objec- 
tion to the notion of ‘‘substance’’ if it be conceived in such natu- 
ralistic terms. 

But though Mr. Sheldon is willing to define mind taken as a 
substance as a ‘‘controlling power,’’ he does not seem to realize 
what this reformulation really entails. Instead of accepting fully 
the naturalistic implications of his position, he prefers to fall back 
on the older notion of an ‘‘immaterial substance.’’ Now, to take 
mind as an ‘‘immaterial substance’’ seems much less fruitful— 
though, to be sure, it is no less fruitful than the corresponding 
conception of ‘‘material’’ substance, which has been likewise aban- 
doned by present-day naturalists on much the same grounds. 
This notion is not fruitful for two main reasons. First, to take 
mind as an ‘‘immaterial substance,’’ or even as ‘‘mental processes,’’ 
seems to convert the operation of a power into its own conditions 
and mechanisms. It appears to close all further inquiry into its 
, natural conditions, like explaining the observed action of opium 
as due to its ‘‘dormitive powers.’’ It obscures the search for the 
various complex means and conditions involved in ‘‘functioning 
cognitively.’ Of an ‘‘immaterial substance,’’ even if conceived 
as ‘‘mental processes,’’ we can only examine the specific mode of 
behavior. Cut off by the adjective from continuity with other 
processes, we are tempted to leave unexplored the complex means, 
materia] and non-material, by which it performs these functions, 
and to locate all the means somehow within that substance or ‘‘men- 
tal’’ realm. 
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Consequently, and secondly, to take mind as an ‘‘immaterial 
substance,’’ as Mr. Sheldon seems to do, when he rejoins his fel- 
low-Thomists and forgets that he has defined mind as a power, 
makes these factors wholly private and inaccessible. For example, 
it obscures all the cultural and environmental factors which are 
necessary conditions of ‘‘functioning mentally.’’ Brains, nervous 
systems, the body as a whole, and all such ‘‘material’’ mechanisms, 
are not the only instruments necessary to thinking. Equally nec- 
essary are such extra-personal and ‘‘immaterial’’ instruments as 
language, experience with a world, and the structure of some sub- 
ject-matter. It is just as accurate to say, for example, that lan- 
guage thinks, or that the world thinks, in individual men, as it is to 
say that a particular brain thinks, as the materialist would have 
it. More precisely, thinking occurs by means of brains, language, | 
subject-matters, and a variety of other factors to which the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘physical’’ and ‘‘mental’’ seems rather irrelevant, 
To conceive mind functionally directs attention to all these neces- 
sary factors; to conceive it as an immaterial substance, or as men- 
tal processes, obscures any such fruitful inquiry. Such issues, I 
must confess, seem to me far more significant than the rather minor 
matter of deciding, by arbitrary definition, that ‘‘naturalists’’ are 
‘‘materialists,’’ or, by another equally arbitrary definition, of 
denying it. 

Therefore, though to Mr. Sheldon’s formulation of his question 
the naturalist would be forced to answer, with the dualist, that 
‘the mind also controls the body,’’ he would find another formu- 
lation of both question and answer much more illuminating. He 
would prefer to say: Human beings, when functioning cognitively 
and acting intelligently, are clearly functioning very differently 
from the way in which any being that can not so function manages 
to operate. The extent of the difference is the measure of the con- 
trol exercised by ‘‘mind.’’ Men, when thinking by means of brains, 
language, subject-matters, and all the other necessary conditions 
or factors of thinking, are exhibiting ‘‘mind’’; they are display- 
ing that ‘‘controlling power’’ which Mr. Sheldon prefers to at- 
tribute to an ‘‘immaterial substance’’ or to ‘‘mental processes.’’ 

If Mr. Sheldon really wants to question the adequacy of this 
functional conception of mind which our naturalists today find so 
stimulating of further inquiry, he would do well to abandon his 
rather futile and antiquated issue of whether the naturalists are 
“‘materialists’’ or no. Let him rather try to tell us specifically 
just how his own conception can shed a light with which we have 
not been long familiar on the complex facts of knowing, and just 
how it can point the way to further rewarding investigation. If 
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he is willing to follow out the implications of his conception of 
mind as a power, he will soon find himself in the camp of the natu- 
ralists. Mr. Sheldon’s rare ability to follow ideas whither they 
lead is well known. On his arrival he will feel at home; for he will 
discover that, judged by his own test, the naturalists are as insistent 
on the ‘‘controlling power’’ of mind as he. 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 
- COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MR. DEMOS AND THE DOGMATISM OF MR. RUSSELL 


In a recent article in this JouRNAL,' Professor Raphael Demos 
takes issue with Bertrand Russell for accepting without evidence 
the existence of the external world and the canons of scientific infer- 
ence while at the same time rejecting the emotions and needs of be- 
lievers as evidence for the existence of God. To some it may seem 
gratuitous to defend Russell in the face not only of Professor 
Demos’s criticism, but also of Professor Virgil Aldrich’s devastat- 
ing comment in the same issue? that Russell has ‘‘a tantalizing 
way of continuing to defend ‘theses’ which one would expect him 
to reject as too poorly formulated to be argued,’’ and for which 
Russell himself admittedly has ‘‘no good grounds.’’* But in spite 
of Russell’s somewhat cavalier way of stating doctrines or maintain- 
ing them on ‘‘grounds’’ which he does not always allow to others, a 
better case can be made for his acceptance of the principles of sci- 
ence and his rejection of ungrounded religious belief than either 
Demos or Aldrich indicates. The issue in question, moreover, is of 
such intrinsic importance that it is worth risking the possible charge 
that there are better ways of spending one’s time than defending 
great men against those who criticize their lapses while ignoring 
their real achievement. 

At the outset let me agree with Professor Demos on one point 
and with Professor Aldrich on another. I agree with the former 
that dogmatism is the enemy of true philosophy. It is no better 
in the naturalist than in the supernaturalist. There is a very real 
danger, remarked on more than once by reviewers of the volume, 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit, that naturalism is becoming a 
cult whose practitioners sometimes sound more like ministers of the 
faith than analysts whose convictions are the consequence of a 

1‘*Mr. Russell and Dogmatism,’’ Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 589-594. 

2Review of The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, this JouRNAL, Vol. 


XLII (1945), pp. 594-607. 
8 Op. cit., p. 595. 
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searching and impartial weighing of the issues. It is all very well 
to affirm the methodological virtues of the scientific method, and I 
am sure no one at this late date would wish to question them. But 
something more is expected of the philosopher than affirmation, and 
some of the contributors to the above-mentioned volume give little 
more in defense of their creed than emphatic assertion. With Pro- 
fessor Aldrich I also deplore the effect on Russell’s own philosophiz- 
ing of his ‘‘terminological optimism,’’ born of a contempt for the 
‘“‘ambiguities and abominable syntax’”’ of ordinary language. Rus- 
sell does continue to defend many theses in language which, by his 
own confession, is so loose as to render them unarguable. There is, 
apparently, a vein of cynicism in Russell’s work that is in part re- 
sponsible for the violent attacks upon him. But granting that the 
alloy is alloy, let us see, if we can, whether some gold went into its 
composition. 

Russell argues against the view, which he attributes to Pro- 
fessor Brightman, that need and feeling are relevant as evidence 
for the existence of God, although he himself accepts the existence 
of the external world and the canons of scientific inference without 
proof. This ‘‘depresses’’ Professor Demos, who says, ‘‘ You refuse 
to abandon the belief in the existence of the external world although 
you recognize that there are no good grounds for holding it... . 
Remember, no evidence, no belief.’’* Russell, however, nowhere 
argues that beliefs should always be abandoned for lack of evi- 
dence. He candidly acknowledges beliefs which he can not prove, 
and which perhaps can not be proved. What he does say is that 
need and desire are never to be admitted as evidence for the truth 
of a belief. So far, therefore, there is no cause for depression on 
Mr. Demos’s part. 

A little later Demos argues against Russell for admitting that as 
a human being he must accept the canons of scientific inference al- 
though he apparently denies to the religionist his ‘‘right to be- 
lieve.’? ‘‘Fie, Mr. Russell,’’ says Demos, ‘‘now you have betrayed 
me... . Aren’t Christians and Mohammedans human beings too? 
Surely you have not abandoned your democratic ideals.’’> I 
think that Mr. Demos has cried ‘‘wolf’’ a bit too soon-here. No- 
where does Russell deny to the Christian or Mohammedan his right 
to personal belief without evidence. More important, however, 
is the obvious logical fallacy of which Mr. Demos (and others who 
argue in a similar vein) are guilty. Russell’s position is, in effect, 
that what are necessary presuppositions of science or knowledge of 
the external world must be accepted by any human being, even 

4 Op. cit., p. 590. 

5 Op. cit., p. 591. 
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though ‘‘as a logician I can play with the idea of rejecting one or 
the other of them to see what the consequences would be.’’* But 
it doesn’t follow from this that since Christians and Mohammedans 
are human beings, they, too, are justified in holding what, as 


Christians and Mohammedans, they can not reject. What one. 


can not reject as a human being is one thing; what one can not 
reject as a Christian or a Mohammedan is another. 

The clue to Demos’s errors is found, I think, in his failure to 
adhere sufficiently to his own sound distinctions between (a) the 
truth of a belief, (b) the evidence available for its truth, (c) the 
reasons, good or bad, for accepting it. Now in trying to decide 
what are ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad’’ reasons, we admittedly have entered the 
sphere of valuation. The point is that Russell has made quite 
clear what he considers good and bad reasons to be, while Demos, 
in defending the Christian and Mohammedan, has not. Russell’s 
position, in regard to these distinctions and their application to the 
question at issue, is roughly as follows: Beliefs are psychological 
occurrences; as such they are matters of attitude, and, hence, ir- 
relevant to the truth of the propositions which are believed. The 

‘only evidence available for the truth of beliefs concerning matters 
of fact is empirical, i.e., that which is ‘‘given to sense.’’ Since, 
however, as human beings we hold many beliefs which are not 
verified, and in some cases not verifiable, by empirical evidence, 
it is desirable to know what other ‘‘reasons’’ may be given for 
them which will be admitted as ‘‘good’’ reasons. Such a reason 
is a principle which, together with such evidence as we have or 
may achieve, would enable us to infer propositions or make predic- 
tions about the world of nature. When we have discovered such 
reasons we will accept them as ‘‘good,’’ although inconclusive. But 
if, on applying such principles, we find that they are in open conflict 
with certain ‘‘dogmas’’ and if there is no other stronger reason for 
accepting the latter than, say, personal need, hearsay, or ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, we will unhesitatingly reject them as ‘‘mere dogmas.”’ 

One must make some allowance, it seems to me, for verbal exu- 
berance or carelessness on the part of a writer of Mr. Russell’s 
stature. So much, indeed, Professor Aldrich seems willing to 
concede. ‘‘ After all,’’ he says, ‘‘Russell is strong in his own de- 
fense. It is the commentators who, not always aptly, have made 
good objections, and who, therefore, need the support. Russell is 
a ‘living philosopher’ ... and many a commentator lives only 
with a life borrowed from living philosophers, by holding the 
mirror of his commentatorial mind up to those sources.’’? Criti- 


6 Quoted by Demos, op. cit., p. 591. 
7 Op. cit., p. 607. 
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cism which aims to be constructive is careful to distinguish between 
the essential position of an author and his own exaggerations or 
loose formulations of it. For instance, Mr. Demos himself says, 
‘‘Truth and falsehood involve the relation of beltef to independent 
fact.’?® Such a view, perhaps, would be held quite literally by 
Professor Dewey, and he could, presumably, be held to its conse- 
quences. But those who know and sympathize with Mr. Demos’s 
own realism (which, incidentally, is largely shared by Russell him- 
self) will gladly forgive him this minor slip. -The truth of a ‘‘be- 
lief’’ clearly attaches to the proposition, not to the belief as such. 
It is a relation, if you like, between the proposition and independent 
fact. And to this relation belief is irrelevant. 

Generously construed, I believe, Russell’s position is something 
like that which I have attributed to him. But though it is pos- 
sibly mistaken, it is surely not dogmatic. On the whole, few phi- 
losophers have been more willing to acknowledge their own fail- 
ures of reason and more eager to change their minds when a better 
view has been suggested. A recent testimony to this undogmatic 
temper is to be found in the chapter on ‘‘the great Hume,’’ as 
Professor Demos calls him, in Russell’s A History of Western Phi- 
losophy. ‘‘He [Hume] represents, in a certain sense, a dead end: 
in his direction, it is impossible to go further. To refute him has 
been, ever since he wrote, a favourite pastime among metaphysicians. 
For my part, I find none of their refutations convincing; never- 
theless, I cannot but hope that something less sceptical than Hume’s 
system may be discoverable’’ (p. 659). It would be interesting to 
discover one of Professor Demos’s co-religionists who, having read 
Hume’s Dialogues, would be as ready to make a similar confession: 
‘“‘He represents, in a certain sense, a dead end: in his direction, it 
is impossible to go further. To refute him has been, ever since he 
wrote, a favorite pastime among Christian and Mohammedan theo- 
logians. For my part, I find none of their refutations convincing ; 
nevertheless, I cannot but hope that something less sceptical than 
Philo’s arguments may be discoverable.’’ Would this be too much 
to expect of those critics of Russell’s who have not abandoned their 
own ‘‘democratic ideals’’? 


Henry Davin AIKEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A DISCUSSION OF DEWEY AND BENTLEY’S ‘‘POSTULATIONS’’ 


In a recent series of articles, John Dewey and Arthur F. Bent- 
ley have been reviewing current literature in the philosophy of 

8 Op. cit., p. 592. 

1See this JournaL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 5-27, 39-51, 225-247, 645-662. 
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science with the purpose of fixing ‘‘a set of leading words, capable 
of firm use in the discussion of ‘knowings’ and ‘existings’ in that 
specialized region of research called the theory of knowledge.’’ 
If, as we suspect, their recent postulations are to act as moral 
laws for the scientist, then it would appear that some integrating 
moral ideal must be in back of their selection. One feels that the 
point of the papers would have been much clearer if some such 
ideal had been made explicit. If one can be so definite as to reject 
‘fall forcible applications of Newtonian space and time forms... 


to behavioral events,’’? then why not be definite as to the guiding’ 


ends-in-view that lead to such rejection ? 

Such a generalization, however, is hard to find among prag- 
matic and instrumentalist writers. To judge from some of Dewey’s 
writings, it is even ‘‘dangerous’’ to look for such ideals.* But 
this position, against ideals, is not strictly adhered to; apparently, 
Dewey’s warning is really to beware of looking for ideals that a 
future inquiry may not modify. If this is his point, it is certainly 
a timely caution. But such a view-point has led to extremely 
vague statements about ‘‘provisional’’ ideals on Dewey’s part.‘ 
We see no reason why, if one grants that a certain formulation of 
a scientific ideal and of scientific progress is to be revised under a 
developing method of inquiry, a precise ° definition of progress and 
ideals should not be attempted. 

We take the philosophical position that goes ‘‘beyond pragma- 


tism’’ to accept the following postulations in the Dewey-Bentley 
sense : 


(1) There is one scientific ideal, which is a consequence of the 
one ideal of humanity. 


(2) At any given stage of scientific progress, this ideal is to be 
made as precise as the terminology at that stage will allow. 

(3) In terms of the scientific ideal, the meanings of the basic 
scientific concepts are to be analyzed to determine an integrated 
program for scientific progress. 


2 ¢*Postulations,’’ p. 661. 

8 E.g., in Human Nature and Conduct (Holt, 1922), ‘*Ends are, in fact, 
literally endless, forever coming into existence as new activities occasion new 
consequences’’ (p. 232). Again, ‘‘Till men give up the search for a general 
formula of progress they will not know where to look to find it’’ (p. 283). 

4 Typical is ‘‘So act as to increase the meaning of present experience,’’ 
ibid., p. 283. 

5 The critical mind, if it had the chance, would make us stop here to de- 
fine ‘‘precise.’? Not to prolong the discussion, we can only suggest that the 
meaning of precision is intimately tied up with the meaning of the ideal. 


Something far more extensive than this note would be required to show the 
nature of this relationship. 
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It seems important to point out that if such postulations lie 
‘‘beyond’’ pragmatism in some sense, they do not lie ‘‘outside’’ of 
pragmatic theory. Pragmatism is a necessary stage in accepting 
the possibility of formulating the above, for without a pragmatism 
we would be mistakenly inclined to accept these postulations as 
somehow ‘‘absolute,’’ as principles of a ‘‘metaphysics.”’ 

It also seems only fair to illustrate here how (2) above might 
be satisfied. There are undoubtedly a number of equivalent ways 


of formulating the scientific ideal, but we have chosen one as rep- 
resentative : 


Let {xi} be a series of observations designed to answer a certain 
question ; 

Let O be the set of operations that define any given observation ; 

Let H be a set of hypotheses about nature which are strong 
enough to specify the distribution function (in the sense used in 
probability theory) of the set {2}. 

Then the scientific ideal is to find a set of operations O and a 
set of hypotheses H such that perfect ‘‘statistical control’’® exists 
for any member of the set {z;}. We would then call 0 the abso- 
lutely precise set of operations, H the true laws of nature, and the 
expected value of x a true fact about nature. These are all ideals 
in the sense of being unattainable, but are all real in the sense that 
they are guides to experimental behavior. 

One final remark. The definition of the scientific ideal is cer- 
tainly technical. Is it amiss to suggest that philosophical think- 
ing on scientific matters become as technical as the thing it dis- 
cusses ? 

C. Wrest CHURCHMAN 
T. A. Cowan 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LORD HERBERT AND THE DEISTS 


I should like to clarify a point raised by Professor Sterling P. 
Lamprecht in his very kind notice of my book, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s De Religione Laici..1 He points to the difficulty of 
maintaining that the early deists, ‘‘in the period from Lord Herbert 
to Blount,’’ were ‘‘individual religious malcontents’’ without a 


6 The term ‘‘statistical control’’ is variously defined; the best non-tech- 
nical way to present its meaning is to say that such control exists when the 
observed frequency of deviations from a certain expected value ‘‘approaches’’ 
the probability of such deviations as predicted from the distribution function, 
according to some well-defined meaning of ‘‘approach.’’ 

1This JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 193-194. . 
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common creed, inasmuch as we know the names of no deists between 
Herbert and Blount. 

My description of deists as malcontents: was not intended to 
apply to hypothetical deists between Herbert and Blount. The 
paragraph containing this description (p. 55) is concerned with 
‘historical English deism,’’ generally considered to have been 
fathered by Lord Herbert, with Blount as his first doctrinal child. 
It was Blount and the later English deists (discussed more fully in 
pp. 70-79) who were individual malcontents. 

Professor Lamprecht suggests that, because the English deists 
were treated as a group by writers on the subject, it is likely that 
they did, after all, have some sort of common creed that served to 
identify them. This suggestion, it sems to me, runs the risk of as- 
suming that what ought in a strictly logical world to be so actually 
is so. If Blount, Gildon, Toland, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, Mor- 
gan, Annet, Chubb, and Dodwell, to name the most prominent, all 
shared a common creed, if even a majority of these consciously took 
‘‘a common philosophical position,’’ no one to my knowledge has 
yet succeeded in stating that creed or position. I do not see how 
we can safely go farther than the editors of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, to which reference is made in my book, and which holds that 
the most we can say is that there was implicit in the arguments of 
most deists the assumption that God, having created the world, 
withdrew his active presence from it. Even this assumption did 
not interest the deists sufficiently to obtain explicit elaboration by 
any of them. 

May I use this opportunity to correct one verbal blunder in my 
book and also to call attention to a serious omission ? 

The blunder occurs on page 57, in the statement ‘‘Dryden’s Re- 
ligio Laicit preceded Blount’s poem of the same title.’’ Blount’s 
Religio Laici, of course, was not a poem, but a prose tract. 

The serious omission is closely related to this same tract. Pro- 
fessor R. I. Aaron of the University College of Wales, in an article 
in Mind? has called attention to an extremely important collection 
of Herbert Manuscripts in the National Library of Wales. How I 
could have missed this collection I shall not attempt to explain, nor 
how I missed the publication of one of its important items. 

Professor Herbert G. Wright of the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, published MS. 5295 E of this collection in the 
Modern Language Review, Vol. XXVIII (1933), pp. 295-307. 
The MS., published entire, is entitled Religio Laici. Professor 
Wright, in a single-page introduction, makes some suggestions re- 


2**A Possible Early Draft of Hobbes’ De Corpore,’’ Vol. LIV (1945), 
pp. 342-356; see Appendix, pp. 354-356. 
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garding the composition of this piece and its relation to Herbert’s 
other writings. Professor Aaron, in the Appendix to his article 
in Mind, discusses and amplifies these suggestions on the basis of 
his own knowledge of the long-‘‘lost’’ first draft of Herbert’s Auto- 
biography. He points out that a passage from this first draft, 
which was deleted from the second and hence does not appear in 
any edition of the Autobiography, is closely parallel in subject- 
matter to the Religio Laict, which can be regarded as a fuller treat- 
ment of the same theme. I should go further and suggest that the 
Religio Laict, in turn, was reworked and elaborated into the Latin 
De Religione Laici, published with De Causis Errorum in 1645. 

This suggestion brings us back to Mr. Blount. While pointing 
out, in my own book (p. 71), that the usual description of Blount’s 
Religio Laici as hardly more than a translation of Herbert’s De 
Religione Laici was erroneous, I did feel justified in stating, in view 
of the close resemblances between the two, that Blount’s work was 
“borrowed chiefly’? from Herbert’s. Blount’s indebtedness was 
even greater than I could then prove, but it was not to Herbert’s 
publishing treatise. More than half of Blount’s tract is a literal 
transcription of Herbert’s English Religio Laici, unpublished until 
1933. 

Is it not about time for someone to investigate Blount’s connec- 
tion with the Herbert family, a connection he exploited so profit- 
‘ ably not only in this tract but in his Notes on Philostratus? 


Haroitp R. HutcHEson 
WasuineTon, D. C. 
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World Order: Its Intellectual and Cultural Foundations. A Series 
of Addresses. Edited by F. Ernest JoHNson. New York: 
Institute for Religious Studies. 1945. New York. Distributed 
by Harper & Brothers. ix + 247. $2.00. 


Collections of public addresses delivered at conferences usually 
suffer from two serious ills: miscellaneousness and a high rate of 
obsolescence. This volume, consisting of papers prepared’ by eight- 
een widely differing individuals for the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion in 1943, is no exception. San Francisco and 
Hiroshima, to say nothing of many lesser developments, lie between 


8 See ‘The ‘Autobiography’ of Edward, First Lord Herbert of Cherbury: 
the Original Manuscript Material,’’ by R. I. Aaron; Modern Language Review, 
Vol. XXXVI (1941), pp. 184-194. The Appendix, ‘‘The Unpublished Pages 


of Draft A of the ‘Autobiography,’ ’’ prints this hitherto missing material, pp. 
192-194, 
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the lectures and ourselves; and it is perhaps a wonder. that so many 
of their arguments still have force. 

Only two of the chapters are by professors of philosophy, the 
second, entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of World Community’’ by Edgar 
S. Brightman, and the third, called ‘‘Toward a New Concept of 
Man’’ by Irwin Edman. The first of these summarizes the task of 
world organization thus: ‘‘How to subordinate the forces of hos- 
tility, competition, and enmity to the higher forces of concord, co- 
operation and community.’’ The last of the three, community, 
calls for ‘‘common (or compatible) ends, common means, and recog- 
nition and acceptance of differences.’’ Professor Brightman finds 
such world community ‘‘already in existence’’ in that it is ‘‘more 
or less exemplified in the spirit of world-wide religions, which are 
universal in their appeal. Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Buddhism, for example, all acknowledge the 
main principles of community, although they all falter sadly at the 
point of recognition and acceptance of differences’’ (p. 25). Al- 
though the author strongly advocates ‘‘the organic pluralism of 
democracy’’ as against any form of totalitarian regimentation, it is 
a pity that he did not tackle the crucial question of the place of 
communism in his scheme of world religions as related to world 
community. 

Professor Edman, feeling among his fellow speakers ‘‘ very much 
as—to use a melodramatic illustration—Robert Ingersoll might 
have felt at a Eucharistic conference,’’ charges Christianity, among 
other forces, with the disintegration of the Greek conception of 
‘‘the whole man.’’ The Pauline dichotomy of spirit and flesh has 
been matched by the ‘‘equal error’’ of reductionist materialism. 
Avoiding both these errors, it is for us to ‘‘make available for all 
mankind those socially supporting conditions which nourish what 
the religious traditions have always meant by ‘spirituality’ and 
which produce that individuality which is at once the ideal flame 
and the natural fulfillment of animal life flourishing into spiritual 
insight and achievement’’ (p. 39). 

The book’s other chapters fall into two groups: those dealing 
with the various ‘‘foundations’’ of world organization, such as the 
anthropological (Mead), the psychological (Lasswell and Levy), 
and the economic and legal (Nourse and Chamberlain) ; and those 
primarily religious in character, culminating in the editor’s frank 
appraisal of ‘‘What Has the War Taught the Churches?’’ It ends 
with ‘‘an appeal for a fundamental social optimism as against the 
pessimistic mood of much recent theological writing.’’ 

H. A. L. 
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Eruics. Volume LVI, Number 2. The Sickness of Liberal 
Society: F. H. Knight. A Theory of Corporate Will: HZ. T. Mitch- 
ell. Moral Valuation: R. B. Brandt. The Good as Form and 
Quality: A. C. Garnett. Discussion—An Implicit Premise in Aris- 
totle’s Ethics: Marjorie Grene. 

JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND Art Criticism. Vol. IV, No. 3. 
The Arts in Reconstruction: L. K. Frank. The Concept of Trag- 
edy in Modern Criticism: George Kimmelman. Psychological Ex- 
planations of Style in Art: Helmut Hungerland. Music and the 
Idea of Progress: W. D. Allen. Aesthetics and Philosophy in 
American Colleges: Thomas Munro. A Reply to Van Meter Ames’s 
“Note on A History of Esthetics’’: Katharine Gilbert and Helmut 
Kuhn. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HIsTOIRE GENERALE 
DE LA CIVILISATION. Fasc. 41 (1946). Promenade dans un album 
de Victor Hugo: J. B. Barrére. Contribution 4 la logique: O. 
Auriac. Le Bonheur chez Spinoza: Michel Henry. 
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The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Conference on Methods in 
Philosophy and the Sciences will be held on May 5, 1946, at the 
New School for Social Research, New York. The subject of the 
morning session will be ‘‘Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 1646-1716.’’ 
The following papers will be read: ‘‘ Leibniz and the Philosophy of 
Process’? by John H. Randall, Jr.; Leibniz’ ‘‘ Attack on the Car- 
tesian Doctrine of Extension’’ by John W. Nason; Leibniz’s ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of International Justice’? by Paul Schrecker. 

The subject of the afternoon session will be ‘‘The Unity of Sci- 
ence.’’? The papers will be ‘‘Otto Neurath, 1882-1945”’ by Felix 
Kaufmann; ‘‘The Unity of Science as Viewed in Contemporary 
Empiricism’’ by Carl G. Hempel; ‘‘The Unity of the Humanities, 
the Social Sciences, and the Natural Sciences’’ by F. S. C. Northrop. 
Discussion by Charles Morris and Sydney C. Rome. 





We regret to learn of the death of Antonio Caso on March 6, 
1946, in Mexico City, at the age of 63. Dr. Caso was professor 
emeritus of philosophy at the National University of Mexico. 

Max Black of the University of Illinois has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell 
University commencing September, 1946. 
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Professor Richard Robinson leaves the Sage School of Philoso- 
phy at Cornell University at the end of the present academic year 
to become Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford University. 

Paul Weiss of Bryn Mawr College has been appointed Professor 
of Philosophy at Yale University beginning the next academic year. 

Fritz Kaufmann has accepted an appointment as Visiting Asso- 
ciate Professor at the University of Buffalo. 

Morton G. White of Columbia University has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania 
beginning the next academic year. 

Keith McGary has been appointed assistant professor in the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of Denver. 

George L. Abernethy, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
at the University of South Dakota, has been appointed Professor 
of Philosophy at Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. 


John W. Dowling is now instructor in philosophy at Williams 
College. 





